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non-Shakespearean. It follows that the Cambridge editors, while admitting all the additions (two lines excepted) which are peculiar to F, took Q I as the basis of their text.
The cardinal point of the Cambridge theory is the existence of the lawless transcriber. In 1872, Delius, writing in the Jahr-buck of the German Shakespeare Society, brought forward his theory that Q I was nothing more than a pirated edition of the play, in which an unknown editor mangled the original text at his own discretion. Delius' contempt for this " poetaster " surpassed in measure the Cambridge editors' allusions to their "nameless transcriber." For his theory there is one strong argument, to be derived from the preface to F I. His hypothesis makes good the-editors' statement that they were restoring the plays " cur'd, and perfect of their limbes; and . . . absolute in their numbers," to a public that hitherto had been "abus'd with diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies."
Spedding's exhaustive paper, read before the New Shak-spere Society in 1875, maintained the case for F against the Cambridge editors. The most interesting part of his argument is his enumeration of alterations in F which, in his judgment, could not have been made by the author, but were due, for the most part, to editorial and press misunderstandings of marginal corrections, etc., in the MS. from which F i was prepared. In a detailed criticism of Spedding's paper, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill supported the main contentions of the Cambridge editors. He definitely regarded the author's final version of his MS. as anterior to the publication of Q I, which was founded on the actors' copy of the play, omitting the long passages, afterwards inserted in F, for the sake of shortening the dramatic representation. He admitted the presence of a number of blunders in Q, which were afterwards corrected or avoided in F. But the "nameless transcriber" was still made responsible for much tampering with the text. The theory advanced by Koppel, in his Textkritische Studien uber Shakespeards Richard III. (1877), is similar in detail to Pickersgill's, but does not adopt the conclusion as to the " nameless transcriber."
The exceptional scholarship and judgment of the Cambridge editors gives much weight to their elaborate theory. But very